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spectrographic 
analysis 


WITHIN YOUR REACH! 
Rapid spectrographic 
analysis is now placed 
within the economical 
reach of all 


laboratories 


The Cenco 
GRATING SPECTROGRAPH 


with the new improved 
Wallace replica grating per- 
mits qualitative analysis and 
quantitative approximations 
in any substance having less 
than 1% iron in its composi- 
tion. The wave-length range 
is 2800 to 7000 angstroms and 
the dispersion, 16 angstroms 
per mm. 

Write for descriptive pages 
1409-14. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Scientific Instruments + Laboratory Supplies 
1700 Irving Park Road «+ Chicago 13, Illinois 
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SEPAR ATORY 
FUNNELS 


. Heavy wall bodies 

. Re-enforced seals 

. Precision-ground surfaces 

. Scientific annealing 

. Fire-polished drip tips 
Heat resistance 





The menner ia which Corning makes 
its Separatory Funnels assures longer 
service life. After fabrication, for ex- 
ample, they are fully annealed, e/iminat- 
ing all strains. Accurately ground stop 
cocks enable you to separate liquids 
accurately, since there is no leakage, 

All made of Pyrex brand glass No. 
7740, these units provide unusually 
high chemical stability as well as out 
standing resistance to physical and 
thermal shock. No leakage during 
shaking due to precision grinding of 
the § stopper joints. Heavily sealed 
stems and fire-polished tips protect 
against chipping. 

Pyrex brand Separatory Funnels are 
available in globe, cylindrical and 
Squibb types in capacities up to 6000 
ml. For prompt, efficient service, call 
your nearby laboratory supply dealer 
for Separatory Funnels and other high- 
quality Pyrex brand laboratory ware 
supplies. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS CORNING, N. Y. 


1851 « 100 Years of Making Glass Better and More Useful + 1951 
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Louis N. Markwood, now serving his fifth term as president of the Washington 
Chapter, AIC, has been active in the INsrrruTE since joining in 1925. Although born 
in New York, N.Y., he claims Cleveland, Ohio, as his home city where he grew up 
and was graduated from Case Institute of Technology in 1917. He is a government 
career man, having worked practically all of his time in three federal agencies. Follow- 
ing service in the army with the forerunner of the Chemical Corps, he worked suc- 
cessively in the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the Tariff Commission, and the 
Department of Commerce. His principal chemical activity was research on insecticides 
(arsenicals, nicotine and other plant constituents). He was the first to identify the 
alkaloid nornicotine in American tobacco. With the Tariff Commission he served as 
special expert on chemicais. 

Mr. Markwood worked on his own as a consultant for two vears. In 1942, when 
war work came to the fore, he joined the Bureau of Domestic Commerce to aid in 
developing chemical requirements of friendly nations. He has remained in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce since, although now in the National Production Authority as chief 
of the Inorganic Chemicai Section. Much of his former work in Commerce was devoted 
to foreign trade promotion and he has traveled abroad on official assignments. 


Ihe Washington Chapter was one of the early ones and owes much of its success 
to a faithful nucleus originating in the Department of Agriculture. Decentralization of 
government laboratories has dispersed many of the original group but the convergence 
of science and industry on Washington, now the nation’s focal point, accounts for 
substantial additions to the membership. The Chapter’s chief objectives this year are 
more members and greater association of members through luncheon meetings. 
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STANDARD MODEL NO. 2 


WILEY LABORATORY MiLL 


With chute for collecting samples directly into a 
screw cap glass jar, or into a bag, drawer etc. 


4274-W. 


WILEY LABORATORY MILL, Standard Model No. 2 For the prepara- 
tion, with minimal loss of moisture, of a wide variety of materials for lab- 
oratory analysis. Now furnished with a chute for collecting the sample 
directly into 16 oz. glass jar with standard screw neck, or into a bag, table 
drawer, etc. The use of a glass jar enables the operator to observe the pro- 
gress of the milling without interrupting operation. 

As in the earlier model, four hardened steel knives on a revolving shaft 
work with a shearing action against six knives bolted into the frame. This 
shearing action tends to avoid changes in sample such as temperature rise, 
loss of moisture, liquefaction, contamination, etc., making the Mill satisfac- 
tory for many materials which can not be reduced by other mechanical means. 


A sieve is dovetailed into the frame so that none of the material comes 
from the grinding chamber until it can pass through the mesh. Mill is 22-% 
inches high and occupies floor space 14-4 x 18 inches. Requires a motor of 
Yh. p. or more for operation. 

4274-W. Wiley Laboratory Mill, Standard Model No. 2, as above described, with chute, 


three 16 oz. glass jars with plastic caps, and three sieves of 0.5 mm, 1 mm 
and 2 mm mesh, of wrenches, but 


from the front: both models furnished also with motor and mounted on pedestal 
base 16-inches high. 
More detailed information sent upon request. 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


RETAIL—WHOLESALE—EXPORT 
LABORATORY APPARATUS AND REAGENTS 


West Washington Square Philadelphia 5, Pa., U.S.A. 
Cable Address “BALANCE,” Philadelphia 
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e screw Cap, Introduced by 
introduced for Mallinckrodt to avoid 
the packaging label congestion and to 
of chemicals ‘ give greater legibility to 
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in the early 20's. limits of impurities. 


PROTECTIVE SEAL 

Assures the 

consuming chemist 

of factory-packaged 

chemicals—of aC), +2H.0 M.W. 244.9) 
Original purity. 


LABEL Meets A. C. 8. Specifications 


White on black BARIY M 

E Maximum Limits of Impurities 
for unmistakable B CHLORID Alkali Salts (as Sulfates) 0.050 % 
oe *Cl,+2H.0 Calcium and Strontium Salts 
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errors. For your Insoluble Matter 0.010 % 
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pte be YTICAL REAGENT Other Heary Metals (as Pb). 0.0006% 
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Nitrate and Chlorate 
precautionary infor- arate and Ci Se 
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Shaped for easy KS 

handling. Removal york 

of chemicals made 

convenient by the 

wide mouth and 

sloping shoulder 
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Mallinckrodt Analytical Reagents are distributed by: 


AMEND DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., INC. MEYER SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CO. INC. 
117 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 221 Atlantic Ave., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E. MACHLETT & SONS 
220 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
MACALASTER BICKNELL CO. OF CONN., INC. 
181 Henry St., New Haven 11, Conn. 
FISHER SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
Eimer & Amend Division 
635 Greenwich St., N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
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We'd like you to have a copy: 
we think you'll find it 
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The [951 Annual Meeting 


A. E. Jennings, F.A.L.C. 


Technical Division, EF. 1. du Pont de 


The Niagara Chapter is honored 
to be hosts at the 1951 Annual Meet- 
ing of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of CHemists, to be held May 9th, 
10th, and 11th. Headquarters for this 
meeting will be the Hotel 
Brock, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Can- 
To those not wholly familiar 


General 


ada. 
with the geography of this location, 
to state that this beauti- 


we hasten 


fully located hotel is at the Canadian 


Nemours & Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


end of the Rainbow Bridge to Nia- 
gara Falls, N.Y., and from its rooms 
the majestic 
River 


Canadians are always excellent hosts, 


falls of the Niagara 


are clearly visible. Since 


it is anticipated that the choice of 
this 
prove to be completely satisfactory 


location for headquarters will 
to most members. 
A condensed version of the general 


program for this meeting follows: 


WEDNESDAY, May 9th 


8:00——12:00 
1:00 p. 
2:00 
7:00 


p. m.—Dinner at Country Club 


a. m.—Registration and visitation. 
m.—Golf tournament (season permitting) 
p. m.—Plant visitation 


(tentative) . 


THURSDAY, May 10th 


10:00 
10:00—12:00 
12:00 

2:00— 4:30 


a. m.—Annuai! Business Meeting 

a. m.—Social Period 
noon—tuncheon, Hotel General Brock 
p. m.—Technical sessions. 


No Formal Dinner Planned 


FRIDAY, May 11th 


8:00 
9:30—12:00 
12:00 


2:00—— 4:00 
on 


a. m.—Breakfast meeting of National Council 

a. m.—tTechnical sessions 

noon—Honor recipients’ luncheon 

p. m.——General session (A symposium under Dr. E. Whitford 
relations 


between management and technical 


personnel) . 


p. m.—Reception to Medalist. 


p. m.—Medal Award Banquet 
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A condensed schedule of activities for the ladies includes: 


WEDNESDAY, May 9th 


Visit to Shredded Wheat Company 
Dinner at Country Club 


THURSDAY, May 10th 
Sightseeing trips, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Sightseeing trip to Niagara Glen, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


FRIDAY, May 11th 


Sightseeing 
Reception to Medalist 
Medal Award Banquet 


Lester F. Hoyt, chairman of the 
Program Committee, has prepared a 
program of symposia, which present 
some of our outstanding leaders in 
different chemical fields. One sympos- 
ium will deal with “Translating Re- 
sults of Research into Profitable Pro- 
duction ;”’ a second will deal with the 
subject of “Education of the Chem- 
third the 
“Responsibilities of the Chemist in a 


ms a will deal with 
Changing World”; a fourth will deal 
“Recent Made 
Researches.” 

Plant Visits 

The first two symposia will run 
May 
10th, in the afternoon; the latter two 
will be held on Friday, May 11th. 
For Wednesday afternoon, May 9th, 


three visits to industrial plants have 


with Progress in 


Chemical 


concurrently on Thursday, 


been made possible. First, a visit to 
the Electrochemicals Department of 
the E. I. du Pont Company at 2:00 
p.m., limited to total of fifty; 
second, a visit to the Hooker Electro- 


a 


chemical Company, likewise limited 
to a total of fifty, and third, a visit 
to the International Paper Company. 
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In each case, reservations must be 
made in advance, and the following 
information should be sent, prior to 
May first, directly to: 

Dr. Hans O. Kauffmann 

Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. Inc. 

Station B, Buffalo 7, N.Y. 
Name, Birthplace, Citizenship, and 
choice of plant visit to be made. This 
information is required in order to 
issue in advance temporary passes, as 
such plants now operate under emer- 
gency regulations, as the members of 
the Institute will appreciate. 

A more detailed program will be 
published in the April issue of THE 
CHEMIST. 

Honor Recipients Luncheon 

One item of particular interest for 
Friday noon, May 11th, should be 
called to the attention of all, as at 
that time the members can meet with 
they officially 
honored in the past. Also, this year’s 
recipient of an Honorary Member- 
ship given by the INstiruTE will be 


those whom have 


present. The speaker at this luncheon 


be 
1945, 


Schoellkopf 
Alexander 


the 
Dr. 


will 


of 


meeting 


Medalist 
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Schwarcman, of Buffalo, New York. 


Chemical Industry at Niagara 


In a separate article (see 
97), Mr. Koethen of the 


Chapter will call attention to many 


page 
Niagara 


reasons why a meeting on the Niagara 
Frontier should be most enjoyable 
from a scenic and historical view- 
point. We think it is a happy choice 
also for another reason: Nowhere in 
the country is there congregated so 
extensive and varied a group of elec- 
trochemical industries as on the Nia- 
gara Peninsula. The Frontier has a 
diversity of sixty percent of all lines 
recognized by the U.S. Census Bur- 


446 


industries. This little area of approxi- 


eau, which includes classes of 


mately miles between 


Lake Erie and Lake Ontario is often 


forty square 


referred to as “Electrochemistry’s 
Capitol.”” The month of May is a 
beautiful time to come to the Niagara 
boat, 
mobile, to enjoy both the technical 


Frontier, by rail, air or auto- 
sessions and to make visits to various 
spots in the area endowed with na- 
tural advantages. It would be selfish 
not to include the family, so pass 
along the word, ‘We are going to 
May on _ the 


meet in Niagara 


Frontier.” 


Chemists in particular will be in- 
terested in the ratio of the alleged 
value of organic to inorganic chemi- 
cals made in this area, which is now 


running 5:1. Some persons have 


thought that the combination of 


ANNUAL MEETING 


cheap power, unlimited transporta- 


tion facilities, and tremendous quan- 
tities of good water would result in 
a tremendous inorganic business on 
the Frontier; but the billion dollar 
business now concentrated in the in- 
dustries on the Niagara Frontier is, 
as indicated above, heavily organic— 
basically. This trend has been de- 
veloping for several years and has 
resulted largely from increasing di- 
versification of interest in the chemi- 
cal inilustries operating in this area. 


Customs Information 
Since there naturally will be con- 
siderable migration across the bridges 
Canada this 
meeting, it is well to remember that 


to and from during 
positive identification of citizenship 
should be made available to the im- 
migration officers by each person as 
he or she crosses the bridge. By far 
the simplest and best identification 
to use is either an original birth cer- 
tificate or a photostat copy of the 
same. Any passports with the owner’s 
picture thereon, or even passes to in- 
dustrial employment points are ac- 
ceptable in lieu of the birth certifi- 
cate. It is well to consider this, al- 
though United States citizens may 
not be asked to identify themselves 
by anything more than the answering 
of questions put by the immigration 
officers at the time of crossing to and 
from Canada. The fees for crossing 
are $0.10 per person, if walking 
across the bridge; or $0.25 per car 
and driver, with an additional charge 
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SCIENTIFIC 
LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 
EQUIPMENT 


Wood or Metal 
Catalogs Sent on Request 


Our Engineers are readily available 


to assist in planning layouts, esti- 
mates, etc., without cost or obligation. 


Address— 


Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5057 S. Center St. Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 











Cargille 


Micro Beakers 


GLASS; CAPACITY 1ML 


For weighing small amounts of 


material for analysis; for many 


semi-micro procedures. 


These small beakers can be 
used for many reactions 
and tests ordinarily 
conducted with larger 
amounts 


13mm4 


—with savings of space, 
time and materials. 


for $1.00; $7.50 per gross 


INDEX of REFRACTION LIQUIDS— 
For the indentification of solids by the 
Wide 


intervals; close tolerances. 


immersion method of microscopy. 
small 


Call or Write for Price List 


R. P. Cargille (Dept. CT) 


Telephone: BArclay 7-5454 
118 Liberty St. New York 6, N.Y. 


range; 














of $0.05 per person in addition to the 
driver. 
asked 


relates to customs duties on articles 


A question which is often 


purchased in Canada. If the person 


has been in Canada a minimum of 


forty-eight hours, he or she can bring 
back to the United States, duty free, 
up to $300 worth of merchandise, 
which includes a maximum of one gal- 
lon of liquid and/or one pound of 
tobacco, as well as the usual items of 
wool and imported china, often con- 
sidered of better value than U.S. 
goods. 

As to the availability of mixed 
drinks on the Canadian side, the ho- 
tels and restaurants are not prepared 
cocktails. How- 


to serve occasional 


ever, by filling out a permit at the 
hotel, parties can have liquors, wines, 
beer, and ale purchased and deliver- 
ed to their rooms. For these reasons, 
most cocktail parties are staged on the 
U.S. side, and should the INsTITUTE 
schedule such a 
ably be on the United States side of 


the Niagara River. 


party it will prob- 


Scientific Apparatus Meeting 


Emergency controls as they atftect 


the manufacture of scientific instru- 
ments and laboratory apparatus will 
be considered at the 33rd 
Meeting of the Scientific Apparatus 
Makers Association, April 15th-18th, 
at the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia. 


Annual 





Chemistry When? What? How? 


Dr. Alexander Silverman, Hon. AIC 


Head of the Department of Chemistry, University of Pittsburgh 


(Address accepting Honorary AIC Membership) 


| bomen let me express sincere ap- 

preciation of the honor which has 
been conferred on me. I accept it with 
my former professors, my colleagues, 
my pupils, my patient wife, and 
many friends, all of whom have help- 
ed to mold my career as a teacher. 

Let me explain the title: “When?” 
refers to the time at which the study 
of chemistry should begin. “What?” 
will cover subject matter. “How?” 
will concern itself with methods of 
study and presentation. I did not in- 
clude “Why?” 


anyone who observes Nature wants to 


as it is assumed that 


know more about it. I did not men- 


tion “Where?” because it really does 


not matter too seriously where chem- 


istry is taught or studied. 
When? 

It is never too early or too late to 
learn. The sweet taste of sugar ap 
peals to an infant as does attractive 
color. The babe-in-arms reacts to heat 
and cold. These properties are ob- 
served early, though perhaps not 
understood. When should study be- 
gin? This question cannot be answer- 
ed specifically. In the speaker’s case 


it began while collecting stamps, as a 


boy, probably while using benzine to 
accentuate water marks, and hydro- 
gen peroxide and other chemicals to 
the faded 
also, the privilege of visiting behind 


restore color to stamps ; 
the prescription counter with a friend 
who worked in a neighborhood phar- 
macy was a factor. Today, children 
play with chemistry sets. The latest 
of these even includes atomic energy 
experiments with simple devices for 
detecting radiations. 

It is regrettable that the formal 
study of chemistry is tied in with 
schedules. When Ezra Cornell found- 


ed the 


name he announced, “I would found 


University which bears his 


an institution where any man can 


learn anything”. The speaker would 
like to supplement this precious ideal 
with the words “at any time”. The 
most vicious influence in modern edu- 
cation is the schedule. What a pity 
that the student may not have a place 
where he can study what he wants 
when he wishes and as long as he 
likes, day, night, workdays, holidays. 
Why not let him progress at his own 
pace, granting him a degree when he 


has satisfactorily completed enough 
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work, whether in one year or in six. 
Men 
their abilities 
Why kill 


schedules ? Why cause students to fail 


may be “created equal” but 


and ambitions vary. 


ambition with formal 


who will succeed if given more time? 


Selective instruction will cultivate 


genius in exceptional students, but it 
the slower thinkers 


will also make 


and workers valuable servants of 


mankind. 


What? 
I shall this to 
chemistry in whose teaching I have 
major experience. Here | 
“Nl atter 


Energy’, because they are the major 


restrict general 


had my 


should begin with and 


considerations for science. | should 


go at once into the divisibility of 


matter, and then launch the idea of 
atoms and their parts, indicating how 
the latter function in the various 
chemical elements. This may savor of 
physics, but physics and chemistry are 


linked Now, 


taught the student the why of rela- 


inseparably. having 
tive or atomic weights, and having 


indicated why and how atoms react, 
I would introduce the kinetics of the 
particles, the laws formulated to in- 
terpret them, and finally the chemis- 
their com- 


latter 


the elements and 


pounds. How 
should be 


the student’s plans for the 


trv of 


many of the 


included will depend on 
future. 


Certainly the general fundamentals 


should constitute a part of every 


course, for they are essential to sound 
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thinking and reasoning in natural 


science, 


How? 

While considerations already cover- 
ed are important, the most important 
question is “How shall we teach the 
Shall we let find the 


facts for himself? Shall we resort to 


student :” him 
cold, dry description and presentation 
of facts? Shall we 


statements experimentally 


illustrate our 


and vis- 
ually? 

If selective instruction were in 
vogue, lectures, except occasional in- 
spirational talks, would not be neces- 
sary, especially if a good library ts 
But we still 


resort to lectures. In 


available. must follow 
schedules and 
general chemistry these should be il- 
lustrated fully with pertinent, well- 
prepared and well conducted experi- 
ments. We, in the 
Pittsburgh, are indeed fortunate in 


Fred Y. full- 


time service. He is a most ingenious 


University of 


having Dr. Herron’s 


designer, builder, and demonstrator 
of lecture equipment. He has studied 
He the 
psychology of lecture demonstration. 


His 


structure, 


color lighting. understands 


models to illustrate atomic 


tendency, and periodicity 
are valuable aids to teaching. 

In presenting subject matter to the 
student, logical organization is de- 
The 


what his course is to cover, what ts 


sirable. student should know 


expected of him, how he will be 


judged. The lecturer should know 


his subject, and except for occasional 
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PRESENTATION 

Left to right: front row—Tobias H. Dunkelberger, head, Department of 
Chemistry, Duquesne University; Professor Silverman; Walter J. Murphy, 
Editor, American Chemical Society; Edward R. Weidlein, director, Mellon In- 
stitute; John C. Warner, president, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Back 
row—J. Steele Gow, Falk Foundation; Stanton C. Crawford, dean of the 
College, University of Pittsburgh; John R. Bowman, head, department of Re- 
search in Physical Chemistry, Mellon Institute; and Rufus H. Fitzgerald, 
chancellor, University of Pittsburgh. 
reference to notes, should speak ex- must be selected carefully and must 
temporaneously. Important quota- be pertinent. The colored slides have 
tions should be read, but not long been gathered from many sources. 
pages from book after book. Monot- Color is psychologically important. 
ony must be avoided. A pleasant It should be as accurate as possible. 
voice, attractive presentation, apt ex- When I do not know the color of my 
amples, a sense of humor, stimulating subject I consult someone who does. 
questions, are desirable. While natural color photography is 


Finally, I wish to stress the im- now possible, one cannot always af- 


portance of visual instruction, Here ford the cost of the travel necessary 


I shall refer to the use of lantern’ to get the shots, and cannot, indeed, 
slides which I project in my Fresh- be present everywhere when they are 
man lectures on Atomic Energy. The available. I shall explain my method 
first of these are white on black so and purpose as the slides are shown. 
that the arrow in my luminous point- (Dr. Silverman then demonstrated, 
er shall show white against the dark with lantern slides, his method of 


back-ground. The subject matter instruction.) 
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Honorary AIC Membership 
Conferred on Dr. Silverman 





} ONORARY membership in Tut 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE Of “The 
CHEMISTS was presented to Protes- exrcan] stitute of (7, 
sor Alexander Silverman, F.A.I.C., ge eee Mis. 
head of the Department of Chemis- © 
try, University of Pittsburgh, for ar 
outstanding service zs an educator, at [ayallmen know by this certificate that 
a meeting of the Pittsburgh Chem- Mexander Silverman 
ists’s Club, held February sixth at Who by lecture, by wrecept and by unseltish 
the College Club. The presentation service @ the pt sion) has promowd a 


better undersmnding ot applied chemistry 
of the certificate was made by Dr. has beet clectedan 


Walter J. Murphy, Hon. AIC, sub- honorary (ember 
stituting for AIC President Flett, of 
who was prevented from attending The American Institute of Chemists 


by a railroad strike. Five speakers scat tie pcs 
. seal of the ions this 

gave informal talks ot a_ personal ot bru 195L 

nature, followed by an address by Dr. 

Silverman on chemical education. 

Protessor Silverman completed torty- 


five vears of teaching service in the 





University of Pittsburgh last Sep- 2 
New Honorary Membership 


Ceriificate 


Dr. Silverman received the Ph.B. This is the new form of Honorary 

and M.S. degrees from the Univer- Membership Certificate which permits 

. re the inclusion of the individual citation. 

sity of Pittsburgh and the A. B. trom yy yeas selected by Dr. Maurice J. 

Cornell University. He holds honor- Kelley, F.A1.C.. who was appointed 

by the National Council to make the 
selection, 


tember. 


ary D.Sc. degrees from the University 
of Pittsburgh and Alfred University. 

Dr. Silverman was a member of has been responsible for the publica- 
the Division of Chemistry and Chemi- tion of N.R.C. Bulletins 107 and 
cal Technology of the National Re- 118. He is a member of the N.R.C. 
search Council from 1938 to 1941 Committee on Chemical Nomen- 
and from 1947 to 1950. He has been clature and is vice-chairman of the 
chairman of the N.R.C. Committee Commission on Inorganic Chemistry 
on Data for Chemicals for Ceramic of the International Union of Pure 
Use since 1938 and in this capacity and Applied Chemistry, having been 





HONORARY AIC MEMBERSHIP 


a delegate of the National Research 
Council National 
International 
1930, 


and the Academy 


ot Sciences to the 


Union meetings in Belgium 


Spain 1934, Switzerland 1936, Italy 


1938, and 1947. In 1949, 
at the Holland meeting, he presented 
the N.R.C. report for the naming of 


England 


newly discovered elements and the 
rechristening of some older elements 
whose names had been in question. 
The recommendations were adopted 
by the International Union of Chem- 
istry. 


Dr. Silverman is a member of the 


American Chemical Society and in 
1940 received the Pittsburgh Award 
of the Society. He is a Fellow of the 
Society and a 
Fellow of the 
the Ad- 


Fellow of 


Ceramic 


past vice-president; a 


American 
American Association for 
vancement of Science; a 
the Society of Glass Technology of 
England; a member of the Deutsche 
Glastechnische Gesellschaft; the So- 
Science 
the 


ciety for the Protection of 


and Learning of England; 
American Association of University 
the 


the 


Professors; Technion Society ; 


Pennsylvania Chemical Society; 


Pennsylvania Academy of Science; 
the Washington Academy of Science ; 
the Scientific Research Society of 


America. 

memberships _in- 
Sigma Xi, Omicron Delta 
Kappa, Phi Lambda Upsilon (Na- 
tional Honorary Member); also he 


Honors Society 


clude 


is a National Honorary member of 
Pi Lambda Phi. 

His club memberships include the 
Cosmos Club of 
the Authors’, Polygon, and Chemists’ 


Clubs of Pittsburgh. 


Washington and 


l'rofessor Silverman has written 
extensively on education, microscope 
illumination, glass. He has more than 
two-hundred publications to his 


crelit. 


@ 


CCDA Meeting 
The Commercial Chemical Develop- 
ment Association will March 
2\ist at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, N.Y., to discuss Government 


meet 


regulations which aftect chemical in- 
dustry. Dr. W. E. Kuhn, F.A.I.C., 
manager, Technical and Research Di- 
vision, The Texas Company, is gen- 
eral The 1951 
Award of the Association will be pre- 
sented to Francis J. Curtis, F.A.I.C., 
vice president and director of indus- 


chairman. Honor 


trial preparedness, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company. His acceptance address 
is entitled, ““The Making of a Man- 
ager.” The chairman of the morning 
session is W. H. Harding, F.A.I.C., 
director, Technical Service and De- 
Cyanamid 


velopment, American 


Company. Reservations are being 
taken by G. O. Cragwall, executive 
secretary, c/o Charles Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., 11 Bartlett St., Brooklyn 6, 


New York. 
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Whitaker Receives Chandler 
Medal 

Milton C. Whitaker, F.A.LC., 
retired vice president of the American 
Cyanamid New York, 
N.Y. 1950 Chandler 
Medal of Columbia University, at a 
meeting on January 14th. Dr. Gray- 
son L. Kirk, vice president and acting 


Company, 


received the 


Columbia, presented the 
Mr. Whitaker 


and head of the 


head of 
award. was the 
founder former 
Chemical Engineering Department of 
Columbia, from which he resigned 
in 1916 to become vice president of 
U.S. Alcohol 
and U.S. 


Chemical Company. He became vice 


Industrial Company 


president ot Industrial 
president and director of American 
Cyanamid 1930. He 
celebrated his eightieth birthday on 
December 16, 1950. 


Company in 


Mr. Whitaker’s acceptance address 
was entitled, “Some Growing Pains 


of Our Chemical Industry.” 


J. T. Baker Appointment 
J. T. Baker 


announces the appointment of G. B. 


Chemical Company 


Hafer as sales manager of the Lab- 
Chemical Mr. 
Hater, who has been with the com- 


oratory Division. 
pany twenty-five years, will replace 
H. B. Rasmussen, who has been ap- 
pointed to a newly created Position 
of manager of Government Business, 
Phillipsburg, 


with headquarters in 


New Jersey. 


rHE CHEMIST 


Blum Honored 
Dr. William Blum, Hon. 


who received the first Gold 


AIC, 
Medal 
award of The American Institute of 
Chemists in 1926, chief of the Elec- 
trodeposition Section of the National 
Bureau of Standards, was elected an 
Honorary Member of the Electro- 
depositors’ ‘Technical Society of Lon- 
The 


chemists, 


don. Society, consisting of 


metallurgists, and other 


specialists in the electroplating fi,eld, 


has elected only six honorary mem- 


bers in its twenty-six years of 
existence. 

Dr. Blum has been at the Bureau 
of Standards since 1909, where he 
has done research in electrodeposition, 
including electroplating, electrotyp- 
ing, and electroforming. He has also 
contributed to the field of analytical 


chemistry. 


Government Controls 
Charles C. Concannon, F.A.I.C., 
spoke before the Synthetic Organic 
Associa- 
tion at its meeting, February 15th, 
in New York, N.Y., on government 


controls. He pointed out that no one 


Chemical Manufacturers 


can say how long a defense program 
will be necessary, nor how deeply 
such a program will cut into civilian 
production. The National 


Authority places 


goods 
Production policy 
emphasis on defense needs, with con- 
trols imposed only to the extent 
necessary. Consultations are held con- 
stantly with representatives of indus- 


try and trade. 
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This Year [t's Niagara 
Frederick L. Koethen, F.A.LC. 
Consulting Industrial Chemist, RFD No. 1, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


j tawes choice of Niagara Falls for 
May, 1951, A.LC. conven- 


tion will assure delightful surround- 


the 


ings in a location of great scenic 
beauty, rich in historical associations 
and in the heart of the Electrochemi- 
cal Industry. 

Niagara Falls has been known as 
a summer resort since the early days 
before the War Between the States, 
when wealthy planters from the Old 
South were in the habit of registering 
at the famous Cataract House each 
vear and spending much of the sum- 
mer enjoying the cool weather. The 
industrial development of the Niagara 
Frontier has more or less eclipsed the 
tourist business (and there is nothing 
which annoys a loyal Niagara chemist 
more than to have people express the 
belief that he lives in a little town 
consisting of a row of hot dog stands 
and souvenir stores), nevertheless 
thousands of people still enjoy visit- 
ing Niagara because of the scenery 
and the climate. 

The 


tion to having 


headquarters hotel, in addi- 
a superb view of the 
Falls from its windows, adjoins the 
famous Oakes Garden, an outstand- 
ing example of the formal garden at 
its best. This garden was made pos- 


sible by Sir Harry Oakes, who gave 


part of his fortune made in Canadian 
mines, thus transforming the 
unsightly left the old 
Clifton burned Even 
if you are like the average American 


gold 
ruins after 
House down. 
who prefers informal gardens, you 
will like this formal one. 

Queen Victoria Park occupies the 
Lake 
Erie to Lake Ontario and includes 
the forts, Ft. 
Erie and Ft. George on the two lakes, 


entire Canadian shore from 


interesting restored 


Queenston Heights with its magni- 


ficent view of Lake Ontario, Niagara 


Glen whose wooded depths will be 


ablaze with wild flowers in their 
natural settings, the Park’s School for 
Gardeners with a very high reputa- 
beautiful the 


two 


tion and grounds, 


Greenhouse, and restaurants 
where quiet separate dinner groups 
may enjoy lovely scenic surroundings. 


Lake 


Lake Ontario where they 


Located as it is between 
Erie and 
overlap, these expanses of water have 
a tempering effect on the climate of 
the Niagara Peninsula. The summers 
are cool and the springs are late. May 
Sth is very likely to be in the middle 
of the rush of spring flowers and the 
parks will be at the height of their 
beauty. But visitors should bring a 
warm wrap to put on or take off. 
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On the American side of the River 
is Fort Niagara, which has been re- 
stored in accordance with the original 
plans found in 1918 in the French 
War Department Archives in Paris. 
to explain the 


Guides are provided 


various features, and most visitors 
find the Fort 
In the Municipal Park of Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. is, among other things, 
a flock of Mallard 
from a few eggs supplied by the Con- 
ducks 
are tree to leave, but they have never 
Park 
food, open water and shelter at night. 
When it comes time to be locked up 


(for protection), the resi- 


extremely interesting. 


ducks descended 


servation Commission. These 


migrated. attendants supply 


at night 
dent ducks prevent the entry of any 
transient ducks who might be using 


the lake. 


This earth is dotted with the re- 


mains of extinct cities which had out- 
grown their supply of fresh water. 
Several areas of the U.S.A. are com- 
mencing to worry about the same 
problem. But the Niagara Frontier 
has a supply of a quarter of a million 
cubic feet per second of cool fresh 
Aside 


vantages, this feature is of great im- 


water. from the power ad- 


portance in planning a factory or a 


city, and its effect on the future 


growth is incalcuable. 


The Niagara River held a very im- 


portant position in the early history 


of this continent because it was part 


easiest trade route to the 


The 


of the 


interior entire Appalachian 
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Range 


with 


thickly 


travel 


Mountain was so 


covered trees that was 


mainly restricted to riverways, and 


all the other rivers, such as the 


James, Potomac, and Susquehanna 
led to much longer and more difh- 
cult portages. The Niagara Route 
was bitterly fought over and when 
Ft. Niagara fell to the British 
(1759), France gave up her hopes 
ot “containing” the English Colonies 
on the Coastal Plain. 


until 1825, Lewiston at the beginning 


From then 
ot the Portage was just about the 
busiest place West of the seacoast, 
with the passage of military groups, 


explorers, settlers, and fur traders. 


The opening of the Erie Canal, in 


1825, diverted the trade from the 


Niagara Portage and put Lewiston 
to sleep for nearly one-hundred years, 
until awakened as a residence section 


for the new industrial center. 


During the American Revolution, 
the Niagara Peninsula was in British 
hands the entire time, so no actions 
except that it 
as a base for Butler’s Raiders and 
similar parties. After peace was de- 
clared, the British effort to retain 
this strategic area in spite of agree- 
(1783-1796) 


occurred here served 


-ment was one of the 
causes of the ill-feeling which cul- 
minated in the War of 1812. Numer- 
ous battles occurred here in that war, 
and nearly every house on the Ameri- 
can Frontier was burned. Since then, 
has been the world’s 


this Frontier 





THIS YEAR IT’S NIAGARA! 


most outstanding example of an un- 
fortified boundary between two na- 
tions. 

Although the earliest explorers 
recognized the vastness of the poten- 
tial power at Niagara, only the power 
of the Rapids was used, from 1753 to 
1875. At that the Hydraulic 
Canal, which runs overland from the 
Upper 
the cliff, was put to work operating 
1 fllur mill. 
was any different 


time 


Rapids and discharges over 
But none of these mills, 
other mills 
total 


trom 


all over the world, and the 


number of mills which could be built 
was limited by the mill-site area 
available on the banks. Only a very 
small part of Niagara’s potential 
could be developed, until electrical 
transmission was available. 

a big way 


History made in 


when the Niagara Falls Power Com- 


Was 


pany’s plant was started up in 1895, 


the first large scale alternating cur- 
rent system, with three 5000 HP 25- 
cycle, three-phase generators. 
Electrochemistry as a big industry 
was born at that moment. The power 


Buffalo in 


use of electric 


lines extended to 
1896, 
lights on the Pan American Exposi- 
in 1901 caught the 


and 


were 
and the lavish 
tion buildings 
imagination ushered in 
Age. 

Hydroelectric power developments, 
first proved feasible at Niagara, have 
since been built all over the country 
in ever larger units. Hence, Niagara 
Falls is no longer statistically the 


public 


the Electrical 


Electrochemical Center, but the ac- 


cumulated know-how of a city of 
100,000 still gives it a position of 


leadership. 


Ralph Sockman, the noted Radio 
Preacher, when he came to Niagara 
Falls to preach a sermon in one of 
the local churches, stated, “The first 
I came to the Falls, 
; the second time I 


time I was a 
green country boy 
was on my honeymoon. This time I 


will do the talking.” 


A similar opportunity is presented 
to A.I.C. members on May 9th, 10th 
11th. 


and 


Guiteras Enters Consulting 
Field 

Dr. Albert F. Guiteras, F.A.1.C., 
formerly connected with Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., has opened his own con- 
sulting laboratories, known as Hud- 
son Laboratories, Inc., at 117 West 
13th New York 11, N. Y., 


he specializes in industrial 


Street, 
where 
bacteriology in the food, drug, and 
cosmetic industries, particularly as 
applied to problems of disinfection, 
Dr. 


degree 


sanitation. 
Guiteras B.S. 

from Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 
and the Ph. D. degree from the Un- 


sterilization and 


received the 


iversity of Goettingen, Germany. His 
previous experience includes positions 
with Wallace & Tiernan Company, 
Inter-Chemical Corporation, H. D. 
and Winthrop 


Roosen Company, 


Chemical Company. 
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Curtis to Receive 
Honor Award 
Curtis, F.A.L.C., 
president, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, has been 1951 
Award of the 


Francis J. vice 
awarded the 
Honor Commercial 
Chemical Development Association, 
it is announced by F. A. Soderberg 
of General Dyestuff Corporation, 
president of the Association. The pre- 
will be March 
2\st, at the Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York, N.Y. Mr. Curtis will speak 
on “The Making of a Manager.”” Dr. 
W. E. Kuhn, F.A.LC., 


ot arrangements for the 


sentation made on 


is in charge 
meeting, 
which will be devoted to the theme, 
“The Effect of Government Regula- 
Chemical De- 


tions on Commercial 


velopment.” 


Hohenstein to Tour India 

Dr. Raymond E. Kirk, F.A.L.C., 
dean of the Graduate School, Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
announces that Dr. W. Peter Hohen- 
stein, F.A.I.C., adjunct professor of 
will tour 


chemistry at Polytechnic, 


India during the next few months. 
While in Ahmedabad, he will super- 
vise the opening and installation of a 


His 
better the 


textile research institute. work 


is part ot a program to 
standards of living by bringing the 
research of other industrialized coun- 
tries to bear on the industrial possi- 
bilities of India. On his return, Dr. 
Hohenstein plans to stop in Israel for 


a visit at the Weizmann Institute. 
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Nichols Medal to Eyring 

The William H. Nichols Medal 
will be presented to Professor Henry 
Eyring, dean, Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Utah, at a meeting of the 
New York Section of the American 
Chemical Society to be held at the 
Hotel Statler, New York, N.Y., on 
March ninth, John H. Nair, F.A. 
hed Dean Hugh 5S. 
Taylor, Graduate School, Princeton 
University, “The 
Medallist and His Scientific Accom- 
plishments.” The medal will be pre- 
sented by Dr. Raymond E. Kirk, F. 
A.1.C., 
Award. Prof. Eyring’s acceptance ad- 
“The Absolute Rate 
Border 


will preside. 


will speak on 


chairman of the Jury of 
dress will be on 
Theory in Chemistry and 


Line Fields.” 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Alpha Epsilon Delta, the national 


premedical honor society, will cele- 
brate its twenty-five years of service 
to premedical students at its Anniver- 
sary March 2lst to 
22nd at the University of Alabama, 
to be Fourth Re- 
gicnal Premedical 
Education, March 23rd 24th. 
D-. Emmett B. Carmichael, F-.A. 
I.C., is national councilor of Alpha 
Delta; Dr. 
F.A.I1.C., is 


tary. The society has a membership 


Convention, 


followed by the 
Conference on 
and 


Epsilon aurice L. 


Nioore. national secre- 


of nearly 10,000, in approximately 


sixty student chapter groups. 





Communications 


The Classification of Chemists 


To the Editor: 

| have read the information about 
Board of Clinical 
(See THe CHen- 
ist, February, page 69, or “The 
World This Week” in 
Chemical & Engineering News, Dec. 
18, 1950.) 


the American 


Chemistry, Inc., 


Chemical 


It appears that the salient objective 
of the forming of this organization is 
chemists for the 


to rate or classify 


performance of a relatively high 


order of chemical laboratory opera- 


tions. The requirements for mem- 
bership appear to be quite high, as the 
educational essentials seem to indicate 
a doctorate degree from a properly 
accredited institution, and in addition 
a nominal amount of laboratory ex- 
perience such as would be essential 
for clinical chemical work. It is noted 
with gratification that the term equi- 
valent to a doctorate degree is stress- 
ed, and this is indeed a worthwhile 


step forward. 


In summing up this entire matter, 
it appears that the basic objective of 
this organization is substantially to 
classify or rate chemically trained 
men. As no state in the union at the 
present time requires the licensing of 
chemists, the two present procedures 
of officially classifying 
either through THE AMERICAN IN- 
Cuemists or the Civil 


chemists is 


STITUTE OF 


Service Department of our federal or 
The 


Chemistry would 


state governments. American 
Board of Clinical 
be another agency doubtlessly proper- 
ly constituted to perform this same 
tunction, viz, to classify or provide 
credentials for chemists. As this acti- 
vity is substantially and satisfactorily 
performed by the AIC, it would ap- 
that the A.B.C.C. 


or duplicating 


pear would be 
largely! reproducing 
the service. There may be some petty 
differences in the objectives of the 
institutions, nevertheless their 
doubtlessly 


parallel. However, if 1 am wrong, | 


two 
work runs very nearly 
will be pleased to be enlightened on 
this point. 

In lieu of lack of licensing, it is 
now wholly within the power of any 
individual, with or without adequate 
education and/or satistactory exper- 
ience, to classify himself as a “‘chem- 
ist’, and there are no regulations, 
legal, or otherwise, that could pre- 
vent him from so classifying himself. 
Obviously, if the chemist is to be 
classified as a professional individual, 
it would become primarily essential 
to first define a chemist, and second, 
his functions, and third, to provide a 
properly qualified group of individuals 
to evaluate and classify applicants 
who desire such classification. 

Without again debating the ques- 
tion of licensing, registering, or certi- 
fying, it is apparent that this function 
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is one of the outstanding contribu- 
tions made by the AIC toward the 
professionalization of the chemist. | 
have brought out this point force- 
fully to young chemists entering the 
profession and to many others al- 
ready within this group, and I be- 
lieve it is part of an educational cam- 
paign to enlighten the public that 
there is a properly credentialed or- 
ganization to classify individuals who 
indicate their desire for such classi- 
fication. This is an important measure 
at the present time, when it is con- 
that 


claim exemption from active military 


sidered many young men may 


duty on the grounds that they are 
chemists and doing important indus- 
trial work requiring this background 
of training. 


H. A. Levey, F.A.I.C. 


Historical Material Requested 


To the Editor: 

I am gathering material for a brief 
history of the firm of Eimer & 
Amend, now a hundred years old and 
a division of Fisher Scientific Com- 
pany, and | am writing to ask your 
help and that of the readers of THE 
CHEMIST. 

This old 


played an important role in, a great 


firm was close to, and 
many of the significant developments 
in chemistry during the century of 
its life. Mr. Dr. Chas. 
F. Chandler, others, 
were constant customers and depend- 


ed on E&A for both chemicals and 


Edison and 


among many 
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apparatus. ‘There are many other 


important and interesting 
that the old firm 


during its long fruitful life. 1 am 


similarly 
services rendered 
anxious to get together as much ma- 
terial on this subject as possible cover- 
ing the period before 1900. I would 
value and treasure old catalogs, bills, 
The 


loan of such items with permission 


letters, and similar material. 
to photostat them would be greatly 
appreciated and acknowledged in the 
final published history. 

Be sure any help you can give me 
in this interesting task will be greatly 
appreciated. 


—D. H. Killeffer, F.A.1I.C. 


Do You Want a 
Chemists’ Page? 
To the Editor: 
York Chapter 
which 


Recently the New 
held a 


ninety-two guests were present. Had 


dinner meeting at 
the meeting not been the occasion to 
honor Dr. Jerome Alexander, I pre- 
sume the attendance would probably 
have been about fifty to sixty guests, 
or less than ten per cent of the New 
York Chapter’s membership. There 
reasons 
attend 
believe the 


no doubt are a number of 


why more members do not 


dinner meetings, but I 
one is the such 


main expense of 


dinners, viz. six dollars. 
This 


think about ways the members of our 


situation has caused me to 
association could be more helpful to 


each other, My reasoning runs as 
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Most 


ganization join because of the desire 


follows. members of our or- 


for fellowship, i.e., friends having 
mutual interests. In short, our asso- 
ciation affords a chance to make 
new friendships. Such friendships are 
best made on a personal, face-to-face 


but 


for such meetings are discouraging be- 


introduction, the opportunities 
cause of the six-dollar dinners, lack 


of time, etc. 


Therefore, I began to wonder if 
a true fellowship spirit could not be 
aroused among our membership in 
spite of the lack of opportunity for 
the individual members to meet one 
another face-to-face. It seems to me 
this is possible by means of our pub- 
THe CHEMIST, 


lication, which af- 


fords a means of entering our 


thoughts. However, “canned” arti- 
cles, to paraphrase a lawyer's term 
relating to “canned” briefs, do not 


effect such friendship. 


Wherefore, it is suggested that a 


two be set aside in THE 


CuHeMmist for letters of intercommuni- 


page or 


cation between members. These 
letters could be on most any subject 
of interest to the chemist. The pur- 
pose being to arouse friendly discus- 
sion and response, and thereby build 
up friendships and at the same time 
receive beneficial advice or informa- 


tion. 


For example, if Dr. E, Farber’s 


article on “Should We File A Patent 


January issue of THE 


Application,” 


CHEMIST, had been submitted for dis- 
cussion as a contribution to, for ex- 
The 


Chemists’ Corner (or Page), I be- 


ample, a section known as 
lieve many responses would be evoked. 
Note that The 
entirely different from “Letters to 
the Editor.” The Chemists’ 
would be in effect, Open Letters to 
Other Chemists. 
“Open Letters” as contemplated, our 


Chemists’ Page is 


Page 


Through — such 
membership could discuss topics of 
various interests relating to chemistry 
or the lives of chemists. Topics as re- 
mote as the moral guilt (if any) that 
chemists have for the mass slaughter 
of 200,000 civilians at Hiroshima, in- 
cluding over 6000 pregnant women, 
could be submitted for discussion; as 
well as more specific questions, for 
example, as the worth of the patent 
system to our society or civilization; 
and even such calls-for-help as where 
a member chemist could purchase a 
relatively rare chemical or locate a 
reference to a particular chemical ( or 


use of such a chemical). 

Such “Open Letters” are in reality 
“Letters Patent” to other chemists, 
and it seems to me they could bring 
about worthwhile discussion among 
our membership, lead to friendship, 
disseminating 


and be beneficial in 


facts and knowledge. 


A reader’s reaction to the above 


suggestion would be appreciated. 


—Dr. Frank Makara, F.A.I.C. 
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Carbon Dioxide in Blood 
To the Editor: 

In Dr. Podolsky’s article, in THE 
Cuemist for August 1950, page 323, 
on “The Chemistry of Intelligence’, 
he states: 

“The amount of carbon dioxide in 
the blood exerts appreciable effects on 
intelligence. A simple experiment is 
the following: Pant tor about three 
minutes. This increases the amount of 
carbon dioxide in the blood...” 

It a 


utes he 


persons pants tor three min- 


decrease the carbon 


blood. 


panting is voluntary hyperpnea which 


should 


dioxide in the Voluntary 
textbooks explain as a “washing out” 


ot carbon dioxide trom the blood. In 


this type of hyperpnea there ts an 


excretion of basic components and a 
lowering ot the alkali reserve after a 
short time. The pH of the blood in 
these cases tends to remain normal. 


Dr. M. Starr Nichols, F.A.1.C. 


Correction 
To the Editor: 
issue of 


‘THe CHEMIST 


1950, you were good 


In your 
for December 
enough to notice one of our publica- 
tions entitled Materials” 
by R. G. Harry, on page 494. 

We would like to point out that 
organization 1s 


“Cosmetic 


the name of this 
Leonard Hill Limited, and not Leon- 
hard Hill as printed in your journal. 
Perhaps you could kindly insert a 
correction at some future date. 

R. G. Thixton 
Hill 


Leonard Limited 


CHEMIST 


Tower Laboratory 
Roger Adams, Hon. AIC, 


Chemistry Department 


Dr. 
head of the 
of the University of Illinois, was the 
principal speaker at the dedication of 
the new Research and Development 
Tower of S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
on November 17th. The extraordin- 
ary laboratory is 153 feet high, with 
hanging walls of brick and horizon- 
tal glass tubing, supported by a hol- 
low steel-reinforced concrete core. It 
Was Llovd 
Wright. At the dedication luncheon, 


designed by Frank 
Herbert F. Johnson, president of the 
S.A. 
Johnson, tounder of the firm, intro- 
duced Mr. Wright and Dr. J. Vern- 
FALL... 


president of the 


company, and = grandson of 


on Steinle, research and 


development vice 
firm. Dr. Steinle joined the company 
in 1925. when there were only three 
chemists compared to the more than 
eighty at present. He was made di- 
1933, and vice 


rector of research in 


president in June, 1950. 


Mexican Subsidiary 

Foster D. Snell de Mexico, S. de 
R. L. of Apartado 20.609, Mexico 
City, has been formed, according to 
an announcement by Dr. Foster Dee 
Snell, F.A.I.C., of Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. The new firm 
will confine its activities to consult- 
ing, development, and engineering 
problems in Central America. Messrs. 
Sperling are in 


J. Carner and J. 


charge of the new subsidiary in 


Mexico City. 





Necrology 


William GH. Gaheler 


William H. Gabeler, manager of 
the Phosphate Rock Division of the 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Bar- 
Florida, died on April 29th, 


1950, at the age of fifty-nine. 


tow, 


He was born in Lawrence, Mass., 
and was graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

His experience, in addition to that 
with Davison Chemical Corp., in- 
cluded work with the Shawinigan 
Water & Power Co., Cedar Rapids 
Water & Power Co., the Barrett Co., 
Water & Power Co., 


and as vice president of the Summers 


Pennsylvania 


Fertilizer Co., Inc. He served with 
the U.S.A. Ai 
1918-19, 


His specialities were metallurgy, 


r Service in France, 


contact acid plants, silica gel, granu- 
lar superphosphates, and homogenous 
fertilizers. 

He was a member of Theta Xi, the 
Engineers Club, and the Baltimore 
Country Club. He became a Fellow 
INSTITUTE OF 


of THE AMERICAN 


CuHeEMisTs in 1937. 


Pittorio Molinari 


Vittorio Molinari, head of the Or- 
ganic Chemicals Division of the De- 
velopment Department of Bakelite 
Division, Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., died January 23, 1951, of a 


heart attack, at the age of fifty-four, 


107 


at his home in Plainfield, N.J. 

He was born in Piovene, Italy, the 
of Molinari, 
Italian chemist. 


eminent 
He 


chemical 


son Ettore 

industrial 
the 
engineering from the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Milan, Italy, in 1919, and 


was employed as a chemical engineer 


re 


ceived doctorate in 


in Italy as well as serving as pro- 
fessor before coming to the United 
States. | 

Since 1930, he had been connected 
the Bakelite of the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 


with Division 
tion. 

He was internationally known as a 
consultant. His specialties were coal 
tar derivatives, tar acids, phenol for- 
maldehyde resins and raw materials. 

He was a member of the American 
Chemical Society and the Society of 
Chemical He 
FeELLow or THE AMERICAN 


Industry. became a 
INSTI- 


TUTE OF CHEMISTs in 1936. 


Charles A. Mann 


Charles A. Mann, chief and pro- 
tessor of chemical engineering, of the 
University of Minnesota, died June 
16, 1950, at the age of sixty-four. 
He was born in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
He the B.S. in Ch.E. 


the University of Wisconsin, 


sin. received 
from 
from which he also received the M.S. 
and Ph.D. degrees. 
1911 to 


in chemical engineering at 


From 1916, he was in- 


structor 
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the University of Wisconsin. He was 
head of the Chemical 
Department at the lowa State Col- 


Engineering 


lege from 1916 to 1919. He joined 
Depart- 
Minne- 


chiet 


the Chemical Engineering 


ment ot the University of 
1919, 


protesso1 ot 


sota in later becoming 


and chemical engineer- 
ing. He also maintained a consulting 
service after 1911. He was the author 
ot a number of papers on electrolysis, 


North Dakota 


inhibitors. 


lignite, and corrosion 


He was a member of The Ameri- 


can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, The 
The 

Engineers, 
lhe 


and 


American Chemical 
American Institute of 
The 
Institute of 
The 


He was elected 


society, 
Engineer- 
Food 


Society ot 


Chemical 
ing Society, 
‘Technology 
Chemical 


to Fellowship in 


Industry. 


THe AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTs in 1944, 


Emil K. Bentre 


Emil K. Ventre, senior chemist at 


the Sugar Experimental Station with 
the U.S. Department of 
Houma, La., died October 


at the age of fiftv-one. He was born 


Agriculture, 


14, 1950, 


in Opelousas, Louisiana. He received 
the B.Sc. 


State 


degree from Louisiana 


University where he also did 
graduate work in Sugar Technology. 

His first position was with B. F. 
Drakenfeld & Co. as analytical chem- 
ist. In 1920, he joined the Meeker 
Sugar Co. as sugar control chemist, 


and in 1921, he became chief chemist 
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tor Terrebonne Sugar Co. Other ex- 
perience included work with Acadia 
Sugar Refining Co., as superintendent 
of white sugar manufacture; as chief 
United Fruit Co.; 
Sugar Co., as 
Cuban 
Sugar Co. as sugar technologist: as 
Public 
Laboratory ot the New 
Health; 
lab- 


in Shreveport, La.; chemist 


chemist of the 
Cenclare chief 


with the 


with 
chemist ; American 


chemist in 
Health 
Mexico 


chemist 


charge of the 


Department of 
in charge of a clinical 
oratory 
in charge of the Public Health Lab- 
oratory of the Louisiana State Board 
of Health. In 1928, he 


ed to sugar technology, with the ex- 


again return- 


ception of a year as superintendent of 
a water purification plant in the City 
of Monroe, La. 

He was a member of the American 
Chemical Society, He was elected a 
THE 
ruTe oF Cuemists in 1937, 


Fellow of AMERICAN INSTI- 


Uranium Extraction Process 
The 


announces 


Atomic Energy Commission 


that it has developed a 


process whereby uranium, a minor 
component in phosphate deposits of 
the Northwest and of Florida, can be 
extracted economically in the produc- 


tion of triple superphosphate. 


Merck Purchases Marine 


Magnesium 
Merck & Company, Rahway, N.]. 
has purchased Marine Magnesium 
Products Corporation of South San 


Francisco. 
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Cortisone Patents 

Four chemical and pharmaceutical 
companies working with Research 
Corporation have concluded an im- 
portant agreement making available 
their patents for the manufacture of 
cortisone to the entire pharmaceutical 
industry, thus paving the way for 
increased production. The companies 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, 
Inc., Merck & Co., Inc., Organon, 


Inc., and Schering Corporation. In- 


are 


formation may be obtained from the 
Division of Patent Management, Re- 
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search Corporation, 405 


Ave., New York 17, 


Lexington 

i. Be 
Withrow Honored 

Dr. R. Withrow, Hon. 


AIC, emeritus professor and former 


James 


head of the Department of Chemical 
Engineering at Ohio State Univer- 
a scroll, Decem- 
ber fourth, by the Central Ohio Sec- 
of Institute of 


Chemical recognition 


sity, was awarded 
tion The American 
Engineers, in 
of his pioneering work in chemical 
engineering education in Ohio. 
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AIC Activities 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.I.C. 


Alabama 
This newest of Chapters held its 


PHI 


first organization meeting on Octo- 
ber 17th, 1950, at the Jefferson Hos- 
pital, Alabama. The 


following officers were elected: 


Birmingham, 


Chairman, 
Dr. Emmett B. Carmichael, 
Vice Chairman 

Dr. Stewart J. 

Secretary-Treasurer 
Dr. Warner W. 
Re presentative to 
Dr. 


Lloyd 


Carlson 
National Council, 


Emmett B. Carmichael 


Chicago 


Chairman, Bruce M. Bare 
Chairman-elect, 

Dr. W. B. Hendrey 
Vice B. S. Friedman 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. Glen Hedrick 
National Council, 
Dr. Gustav Egloft 
The Chicago Chapter held an open 
19th. This was 


Chairman, 


Re presentative to 


meeting on January 
the first of two meetings on the gen- 
eral subject, “Are Chemists Reward- 
ed for Their Role in Creating New 
Wealth?” Speaker for 
was Clifford A. 
metallurgy, 
Foundation. His subject 
Histories of the Chemist 
A short dis- 
Mr. Ham- 


the evening 
Hampel, supervisor 
of extraction Armour 
Research 

was “Case 
Dollar 


cussion period followed 
pel’s talk. 


as a Producer.” 


CHEMIST 


New Jersey 
Chairman, C. A. Amick 
Chairman-elect, P. J. Gaylor 
Secretary, Dr. H. W. Mackinney 
Treasurer, Dr. E. R. Hanson 
Representative to National Council, 


Burrell 


Harry 


Discussion on Teacher's 
Colleges 


‘The March meeting of the New 


Panel 


Jersey Chapter will be a panel dis- 
cussion on the physical needs of the 
New Jersey State Teachers Colleges. 
The meeting will be held, March 
29th, at 8 p.m., at the Public Service 
Auditorium, 80 Park Place, Newark, 
N.J., and will be open to the public. 

The speakers will be: Honorable 
Educa- 
tion Committee, Assembly of New 
Senator Kenneth C. Hand, 
Committee, 
Carlton W. 
Tillinghast, executive-director, New 


Grace Freeman, chairman, 
Jersey ; 
chairman, Education 
Senate of New Jersey; 
Jersey ‘Taxpayers Association, and 
Dr. John H. Bosshard, Commissioner 
of Education. Opportunity will also 
be provided for questions. 

Two years ago a committee of the 
N. J. Chapter inspected the facilities 
for teaching science and training 
high school teachers at State Teachers 


College, Montclair, N.J. 


excellent 


The com- 


mittee found an faculty 
handicapped by the State's failure to 


The 


many 


facilities. 
built 


years ago to accommodate one-third 


provide adequate 


present buildings were 
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of the present enrollment. They are 
antiquated and in part “temporary”. 
Several reports, including one in Life 
(October 16, 1950), con- 
curring in general with the Chapter’s 
but 


Magazine 


findings, have since appeared, 
there has been no move by the State’s 
Administration toward improvement. 
Recently proposals for a thorough re- 
habilitation of all the New Jersey 
Teachers Colleges have been 


Miss 


The purpose of the meeting is to con- 


State 


made by Freeman and others. 


sider these proposals and other as- 


pects of the problem. 


an informal 
$2.00) will 
be given for the speakers and mem- 
bers at the Military Park Hotel, 
Newark, N.J. at 6:30 p.m. Reserva- 
tions should be made to W. H. Smy- 
ers, Elizabeth 5-2000, Ext. 855. 


Prior to the meeting, 


dinner (optional, about 


New York 


Chairman, Dr, M. J. Kelley 
Vice Chairman, Dr. A. 


Secre fary-lreasurer, ( J. 


F. Guiteras 

A. Kirton 

Representative to National Council, 
Karl M. 


Herstein 


Selective Service and Scientific 
Personnel 

‘The New York Chapter will meet 

Thursday March 29th, at 

the Hotel New York, 

N.Y., to hear a discussion panel on 

“How Selective Service Will Affect 


Scientific 


evening, 


Commodore, 


Personnel.”” The speakers 


will be Col. Candler Cobb, director 
of Selective Service for the New 
York Area; Col. C. E. Davies, pro- 
gram director for the Engineering 
Manpower Commission, and Dr, L. 
H. Farinholt, associate professor of 


chemistry at Columbia University. 


The program, one of vital interest 
to all scientific personnel eligible for 
military service, as well as to the 
companies for whom they work, was 
Dr. Robert Ginell, 


the Department of 


arranged by 


F.A.L.C., of 


Brooklyn College. The 
meeting is open not only to AIC 


Chemistry, 


members but to all students, chemists, 
scientific personnel and company rep- 
resentatives who are interested in the 
problem. The price of admission is 
reservations 
may Albert F. 
Guiteras, F.A.1.C., president, Hud- 
son Laboratories, Inc., 117 W. 13th 
Se... New York 11, NLY. 


$1.50. Information and 


be secured from Dr. 


Increased Interest 


Dr. Charles J. Marsel, F.A.L.C., 
chairman of the Student Relations 
Committee of the New York Chap- 
ter, AIC, reports that young chemists 
are showing an increased interest in 
the activities of the Institute, and are 
AIC 


numbers than 


This Dr. Marsel 


definitely reflects the increase in the 


attending metings in greater 


ever before. 


interest, said, 


number of chemistry students in the 
postwar years. “Our Young Chemists 
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Meeting last month brought an at- 
tendance of 131 compared with 119 
who attended the previous meeting. 
Students from sixteen local univer- 
sities were present at the meeting 


talks by 


managers of six large chemical com 


which featured personnel 


panies.” 


Pennsylvania 


Chairman, C. P. Neidig 

Vice Chairman, Ronald J. Baird 
Secretary-treasurer, John H. Staub 
Representative to National Council, 


Hillary Robinette 
On February first, the Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter met to hear an address 
by Dr. James R. Dudley, F.A.L.C., 
supervisor, Product 


New 


ment, American Cyanamid Company, 


Develop- 


on “Acrylonitrile and its Newer De- 
rivatives.”’ His extremely interesting 
talk was followed by an extended dis- 


cussion period. 


Washington 
N, Markwood 


Chairman, Louis 


Vice Chairman, 
Elizabeth M. 
Secretary, Paul E, Reichardt 
R. i. Roark 
Representative to National Council, 
L. N. Markwood 


Hewston 


Tre asurer, | yr. 


A luncheon meeting of the Wash- 
ington Chapter was held on January 
30th, with approximately twenty-five 
guests in attendance. 


members and 
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Following the luncheon, there was an 
open discussion of the Institute’s pub- 
lication, THe Cuemist. The mem- 
bers agreed that everyone should co- 
send in items, 


operate to news 


articles, suggestions, etc., to enable 
THE CHEMIST to express more com- 
pletely the wishes of the membership 
Tue CHeEMIsT wel- 
submitted by AIC 


members on professional subjects. 


in its content. 


comes material 


Electrochemical Society 
to Meet 


Over one-hundred and_ twenty 
technical papers will be presented at 
the 
chemical Society, to be held at the 


Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., April 8th to 12th. Sessions on 


99th meeting of The Electro- 


electric insulation, luminescence, rare 
metals, electrothermics, and theoreti- 
cal electrochemistry are scheduled. 
Copies of the program booklet may be 
Henry B. 
Secretary, The Electrochemical So- 
ciety, 235 West 102nd Street, New 
York 25, N.Y. 


obtained from Linford, 


Dedication 

The will 
hold a two-day program March 30th 
to 3lst to its $3,400,000 
East Chemistry building. 

Dr. Roger Adams, Hon. AIC, Dr. 
Donald B. Keyes, F.A.I.C., Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Doisy, F.A.1.C., and Dr. 
S. Kirkpatrick, F.A.LC., are among 
the speakers. 


University of Illinois 


dedicate 





Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I.C. 


Positions Available 
Chemist: — B.S. in physical chem- 
istry, research assistant. Phila. Salary 
to $3,600. Box 31. THe CHeEmisrt. 

Biochemist: \1.S., research, an- 
alytical. Experience on odor masking 
materials. N.Y.C. Salary to $4,500. 
Box 33. THe CHEMI:T, 
eco- 


Chemist: Knowledge of 


nomics, statistics, able to determine 


chemical markets, feasibility of 


chemical processes. Familiar with 


market research procedures, sources 
of data and capable technical writer. 
N.Y.C. Salary to $4,800. Box 35. 


THe CHEMIST. 


Senior Research Engineer: 
Ph.D. in physical chemistry. Rheo- 
logist. Experience in asphalts, Salary 


»~ 


$7,500. Box 37. THe CHEMIST. 


Services Available 

Full or 
part time. Special experience: water- 
cable 


and transformer oils, asphalt paving, 


Consultant Available. 


proofing (textiles, leather), 
chemical effects of ultraviolet irradia- 
Technical author and 
capable literature searcher. Herbert 
P. Pearson, F.A.1.C., 201 West 54th 
St., New York 19, N.Y. (Telephone 
CIrcle 6-6183 before 10:00 A.M.) 


tion. Creative. 


Biochemist Ph.D., F. A.1.C., 
with exceptional background, desires 
position as director of New Products 
Development and Research in Phar- 
maceutical, Food or related field, Lo- 
Reply Box 30, 


cation immaterial. 


THe CHEMIST. 


Chemist, B.S., M.A.1.C. Age 35, 
with previous sales experience, one 
year insecticide research, two years 
on oils, fats and waxes, and two years 
in present research position, feels he 
is well qualified for technical sales 
Reply Box 32, Tue 


position. 

CHEMIST. 
Market 

F.A.I1.C., 


new markets for chemical products. 


Ph.D. 


knowledge of 


Development: 


Extensive 


Familiar with government systems of 


controls, defense demands and 
methods for meeting shortages. Tech- 
nical Consultant on new products 
development. Knowledge of sources 
of information, especially those of 
chemical markets. Excellent research 
background and supervisory ability. 
Numerous patents and publications. 


Reply Box 34, THe CHEMiIsT. 


Research Fellowship 


Establishment of a new fellowship 
by The Quaker Oats 


Chicago, Illinois, for research on uses 


Company, 


for by-products from the manufac- 
ture of furfural, was announced by 
Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, F.A.I.C., 
director, Mellon Institute, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
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Gas Technology Fellowships 

The Institute of Gas Technology 
is accepting applications for graduate 
fellowships in gas technology. Fellow- 
ships include an award of $1,250 and 
first two 


tuition for the years, as 


well as summer employment by the 
sponsoring company. They are open 
to seniors and graduates in chemistry, 
chemical engineering, mechanical en- 
gineering, petroleum engineering, and 
related fields. 

Requests for information should be 
addressed to The Director, Institute 
Chicago 16, 


of Gas Technology, 


Illinois. 


Industrial Research Fellowships 


Industrial research fellowships in 
physics, chemistry,” metallurgy, cera- 
mics, mechanics, and electrical engi- 


offered by Re- 


Foundation of Insti- 


neering, are Armour 


search Illinois 
tute of Technology, to U.S. citizens, 
under twenty-eight vears of age, who 
are graduates of a credited schools. 
Request information from the Of- 
fice of Admissions, Graduate School 
of Illinois Institute of Technology, 


Chicago 16, III. 


Pennsalt Scholarship 


George B. Beitzel, Pennsalt presi- 


dent, has announced an annual $300- 


a-year college scholarship to be 


awarded to employee's sons and 
daughters. This scholarship will be 
awarded on a competitive basis upon 


graduation from high school. 
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Maine Pulp & Paper 
Foundation 


Maine Pulp 


Paper Foundation, started one 


The University of 
and 
year ago, has enlisted the cooperation 
of alumni and the pulp and paper 
industry to such an extent that this 
Fall six 


scholarships were awarded, with ad- 


past one-thousand dollar 


ditional scholarships available for 
was announced at a 
luncheon in New York, February 


? Ist. Professor John B. Calkin, F.A. 


1.C., is an active committee member 


next year, it 


of the Foundation. The Foundation’s 
first Honor Award was presented to 
Dr. Ralph H. McKee, “in recogni- 
tion of his initiating and establishing 
the first college course of pulp and 
paper technology in the country at 
the University of Maine.” 


Industrial Training 
for Professors 
Granville M. Read, chief engineer 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
speaking at Case Institute of 


Technology, appealed to educators to 


Inc., 


“come and work with us in in- 
dustry”. 

He outlined a proposed offer to be 
extended by the du Pont Company 
to professors of engineering schools. 
The program would consist of twelve 
months of industrial engineering 
training, with salary plus expenses. 
The means of selecting the professors, 
and what schools are to be included 


in the program, are yet to be decided. 
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Research Corporation Grants 


The Research Corporation has al- 


located sixty-two grants-in-aid of 
scientific research to colleges, univer- 
sities, and scientific institutions in 
twenty-seven states, which total more 
$700,000, in the 


physics, chemistry, mathematics and 


than fields of 


engineering. 


Among them are awards to Dr. 
Ulrich P. Strauss, A.A.1.C., of Rut- 
gers University for “Polysoaps”, and 
to Dr. Irving A. Kaye, F.A.I.C., of 
Brooklyn College, for ‘Preparation 


of Aminoethers”’. 


Chemical Engineering 
Achievement 


The Chemical Engineers of Great- 
er New York have created an annual 
“Achievement Award,” to give re- 
cognition to young men in the pro- 
fession for exceptional service to hum- 
anity or for outstanding profesional 
achievements. Any chemical engineer 
years of age or under, 
New York - New 
Jersey-Metropolitan area, is eligible. 
for the 


thirty-two 
working in the 
Nominations award are in- 


vited from all manufacturers, re- 
search laboratories, colleges and un- 
iversities, professional groups, and 
trade organizations in the area. Nom- 
blanks may be _ obtained 
from Dr. Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, 
F.A.LC., McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, 330 West 42nd St., New 


York, N. Y. 


ination 


Training Program 
The U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mision announces that industrial or- 
obtaining 


ganizations interested in 


special training in nuclear reactor 
technology for engineers in their em- 
ploy are invited to sponsor their en- 
rollment in the 1951-52 session of 
the Oak Ridge School of Reactor 
Technology. Applications must be in 
by April first. Information and app- 
lication forms may be obtained from 
the Director, Oak Ridge School of 
P.O. Box P, 


Reactor Technology, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Fellowships for Science 


Teachers 
Dr. Elmer Hutchisson, 


president of Case Institute of Tech- 
that fifty all- 
expense fellowships for science tea- 


acting 


nology, announces 
chers have again been made available 
by the General Electric Company 


this year. 


N. Y. Offices Moved 


The Patterson Foundry & Ma- 
chine East Liverpool, 
Ohio, announces the removal of the 
New York district offices to new and 


Company, 


larger quarters in Suite 5115, Em- 
pire State Building, New York, N.Y. 


New Corporation Formed 


The Pure Drug and Chemical 
Corporation has been formed as a 
subsidiary of United Dye & Chemi- 
cal Corporation, with executive off- 
ces at 285 Madison Ave., New York, 
New York. 
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For Your Library 


lon Exchange Resins 


By Robert Kunin and Robert J. Myers. 
1950. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 212 pp. 
"x 9%". $4.75 

I'wo research chemists, connected with 
Rohm and Haas who have done a great 
deal of work in the field of ion exchange 
have collaborated on this book to provide 
the scientist and engineer with reliable 
and up-to-date information on a_phen- 
omenon which is finding increasingly 
wider applications. Besides dealing with 
the theory underlying the mechanism of 
ion exchange and the various 
these resins, the book includes operational 
engineering data as well as methods of 
using the resins, in both laboratory and 
industry. Of particular interest is the 
considerable amount of the authors’ own 
unpublished data on the subject. 

rhe full bibliography appendix, author 
and subject indices add to the value of 
this comprehensive study which is well 
illustrated by charts and photographs 

—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.ILC. 


uses of 


Quantitative Ultramicro- 
analysis 
By Paul L. Kirk. John Wiley & Sons. 310 


pp. 5344” x 81%". $5.00 

Take a milligram of material, weigh it 
with an accuracy of 1.005 micrograms, 
and subject it to gravimetric, titrimetric, 
colorimetric and physical methods. Micro- 
filters, microheaters, microcentrifuges, 
stills, water baths and similar micro 
equipment are well described; methods for 
calcium, iron, nitrogen reducing 
sugars, and volumetric gas analvses. Res- 
pirometry of a single cell and sub-micro- 
gram spectrophotometric methods are 
given. The book elicits admiration. 


Dr. John A. Steffens, F.A.I.C. 


be dies, 


New Atoms 
Memories. By Otto 
Hahn. A collection of papers edited by 
Dr. W. Gaade, Amsterdam. (Printed in 
the Netherlands). Elsevier Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1950. 184 pp. $1.75. 

A translation into English 
Dutch and German editions, the 


Progress and Some 


from the 
be “ rk 
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Hahn's Nobel lecture (1946), 
two other lectures given before German 
engineers and chemists (1947), and some 
personal recollections concerning natural 
radioactivity in commemoration of the 
50th anniversary of the discovery of 
radium (1948), in which Hahn describes 
his own “transmutation” from an organic 
chemist into a “radioactive chemist”, 
under the guiding influence of Ramsay 
and Rutherford. Characteristic of Hahn's 
method of approach is the handling of the 
first assignment given him by Ramsay, 
namely to isolate the radium from about 
100 grams of a salt of barium. “The final 
result of my work was not the prepara- 
tion in a pure state of presumably 9 mg 
of radium but the discovery of a new 
‘radioelement’,”’—radio-thorium. The _ iso- 
lation and identification of the products 
of fission from the neutron bombardment 
of uranium was no accident. Here again 
it was chemical reasoning, implemented by 
the techniques of radioactivity, which 
brought results in a field that had been 
worked over since 1934 by some of the 
best nuclear physicists of the times in the 
vain pursuit of transuranic elements. The 
results did not make particularly 
chemical sense. It is interesting to read 
Hahn's version of the steps taken (with 
F. Strassmann) to differentiate between 
radioactive barium and radium, which 
was the crux of the matter; thereafter 
followed in quick succession, strontium, 
lanthanium, xenon, ytterium etc. Sections 
on the hydrogen-isotope bomb and on 
elements 97 and 98 have been added to 
the English edition by the author. 
—Dr. E. E. Butterfield, F.A.1.C. 


consists of 


sense, 


Progress in Biochemistry 
By Felix 
lishers, Inc. 


Haurowitz. Interscience Pub- 
405 pp. 534% x9". $7.50. 
This is an bio- 


1939. 


interesting survey of 
field 
The first three editions of this book were 
1924, 1931, and 1938, in 
Prague, and the fourth in Switzerland in 
1948. The twenty-four chapters deal with 
practically every phase of chemistry that 


chemistry covering the since 


published in 


concerns living things. The reviewer feels 


that every chemist should own a copy of 


this valuable book. 


—Dr. Henry Tauber, F.A.I.C. 





FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Actas y Trabagos del Tercer 
Congreso Peruando de Quimica 


Held in Lima, Peru, Oct. 17-23, 1949. 
Sociedad Quimica del Peru. Apartado 
Correo $91, Lima. Two volumes. 876 pp. 
Contains a summary of general pro- 
ceedings and twelve technical sections 
covering physical, organic, inorganic, 
biological, analytical chemistry and related 
industries. Numerous interesting papers 
were presented. From the point of view of 
the “Chemist” the proceedings of Section 
12 were particularly significant. Five 
papers were presented including one cov- 
ering a proposed code of ethics (which in 
many respects is similar to ours). Also 
noteworthy was a_ paper discussing 
methods of classifying employees and 
laborers in chemical plants. We were 
pleased to find in one of the general 
papers presented by the president of the 
delegation of the State University of Tru- 
jillo a lengthy quotation from a_ speech 
by a former president of the INSTITUTE 
and mentioning that title. 
—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.I.C. 


Chemical Books Abroad 
Rudolph Seiden, F.A.1.C. 


Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Goettingen: 
Technisches Fachwoerterbuch der Grund- 
stoff Industrie; 1: English-Deutsch, by 
Gotthard Lenk and Hans Boerner, 1949, 
568 pp., DM 49.80. The English-German 
part of a dictionary containing 45,000 
technical terms used in mining and metal- 
lurgy, including their auxiliary branches 
of engineering, and common and com- 
mercial terms emploved for raw materials 
or finished products of minerals and 
metals. The last 165 pages of the book 
list symbols and abbreviations and bring 
many conversion tables. 


Verlag Wilhelm Maudrich, Wien: 
Vedizinische Chemie, by Fritz Vering, 
1950, 493 pp. with 138 ill. and 390 tables, 
S 190. A tremendous amount of chemical 
knowledge is condensed into this  out- 
standing chemical textbook for medical 
and pharmaceutical students; neverthe- 
less, chemists may use it with profit, too. 
In addition to 325 pages on general, in- 
organic, and organic chemistry, the book 
contains 73 pages on biochemistry and 70 


pages of working methods for the medical- 
chemical laboratory. The author, who 
expresses himself with felicity, uses many 
excellent pictures and expertly arranged 
tabular material to illustrate the text, 
which he presents in a concise, clear-cut 
manner. But the title of the book (Medi- 
cal Chemistry) seems ambiguous. 


Friedr. Vieweg & Sohn, Braunschweig: 
Inorganische Chemie, by Karl A. and 
Ulrich R. Hofmann, 13th ed., 813 pp. 
with 103 ill., DM 25. The “Hofmann,” 
for many years, has been known to Ger- 
man-reading students as one of the best 
textbooks on inorganic chemistry. The 
new edition is a reprint of the last re- 
vised (10th) edition of 1943. 


Verlag Moritz Schaefer Leipzig: 
Studien ueber die Natur der Bromatwir- 
kung, by Holger Jorgensen, 1945, 389 pp. 
with 74 ill. and 92 tables) DM 29. A 
detailed account of the influence which 
the smallest amounts of bromates exert 
on the improvement of the baking prop- 
erties of flour. This is an authoritative 
book of value to cereal chemists working 
in laboratory, mill, or bakery. 


J. & A Churchill Ltd., London (The 
Blakiston Co., Philadelphia): Recent Ad- 
vances in Chemotherapy, 1, by G. M. 
Findlay, 3rd ed., 625 pp., $7.50. Until 
now, this work appeared in one volume, 
but the new edition will be printed in 
four volumes, so as to make it possible to 
treat adequately the many advances in 
modern chemotherapy. The first volume 
reports on the progress made in the last 
decade in the chemotherapy of scabies, 
helminthic and protozoal diseases. Hun- 
dreds of literature references and com- 
plete author and subject indexes greatly 
increase the value of this survey, indis- 
pensable to pharmaceutical-chemical _re- 
search workers, 


Verlag Chemie, Weinheim/Bergstr.: 
Veuere Methoden der praeparativen or- 
ganischen Chemie, 1, by W. Forest, 3rd 
ed., 570 pp., DM 10.40. A collection of 
articles about newer methods for the 
preparation of organic chemicals. They 
were originally printed in “Die Chemie” 
in 1940/43 and are concerned with oxi- 
dation; dehydrogenation; hydrogenation ; 
reduction reactions; substitutions; intro- 
duction of F or SCN; Dien synthesis; 
synthesis with diazomethane or Li-organic 
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compounds; BF, as catalyst; preparation 
of pure proteins; molecular distillation ; 
and chromatographic adsorption @ Dre 
Welt der chemischen Koerper bet hohen 
und tiefen Temperaturen und Drucken, 
by Ernst Jaencke, 1950, 122 pp. with 82 
ill. and 182 tables, DM 12.20. An investi- 
(with a minimum of mathematics) 
behavior of 167 elements and in- 
compounds and of 45 organic 
exposed to extreme tempera- 


gation 
of the 
organic 
substances 
tures and pressures. 


W issenschaftliche Verlagsgesellschaft, 
Stuttgart 1: Paul Ehrlich, bv Hans Loewe 
1950, 255 pp., 17 ill., DM 9.50). Dis- 
coverer of salvarsan and founder of the 
all-important chemotherapy, Paul Ehrlich 
1854-1915, Nobel prize 1908) was one 
of the few physicians who contributed 
much to the progress of applied chemistry 
Nevertheless, this gifted research worker, 
like many other Jews in Germany, had 
to endure injustice from little men (some 
of them with big titles). His widow be- 
came a refugee durine the Nazi regime 
and died in the United States in 1949. 
Dr. Loewe, editor of “Die Pharmazeutische 
Industrie”, erected a beautiful memorial 
in his delightfully readable biography of 
one of the really. great whose 
untiresome searching created new indus- 
tries and helped to conquer diseases which 
fatal to 


scientists 


recently considered 


animal 


until were 


man and 


Information 


New Hvdrofluoric Acid 
Tr. Baker Chemical Co., 
Ne Ww 


Package.” J 
Phillipsburg, 
le rse\ 


‘Super-D-Canter Centrifuge.” Bulletin 
1254, The Sharples Corp., 2309 Westmore 
land St., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Apiezon Oils, Greases, Sealing Com 
and Waxes for High Vacuum 
Bulletin 43-57. James G. Biddle 


Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 


pounds, 
Work.’ 
Co., 1316 


Labitems” 
Emil 
New 


new publication by The 
Co., 20-26 N. Moore St. 
N.Y. 

Mixers.” Wittemann 
New 


Csreimer 


York 13, 


’ 


Kelley 


Co., Farmingdale, 


Machinery 


Jerse \ 
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“Steam Valve and Butterfly Valve Siz 
ing Charts.” Fisher & Porter Co., Dept 
3940, Hatboro, Penn. 


“New Monochromator.” 
Thermionic Corp., 483 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Cambridge 
Concord Ave., 


“Penfield Water Demineralizers.” Folio 
Penfield Manufacturing Co., Inc., 19 High 
School Ave., Meriden, Conn. 


“Nukem All-Purpose Resinous Cement 
F-466."" Nukem Products Corp., Buffalo 20, 
N.Y. 


Series 1200 and 1400 Diaphragm Con- 
trol Valves.” Kielev & Mueller, 2033— 
43rd St., North Bergen, N.J. 

Rubber Cushion.” Fisher 
717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 


‘New Foam 
Scientific Co., 
19, Pa. 

“Scientific Apparatus & Methods,” and 
“Catalog Revisions.” E. H. Sargent & Co., 
4647 W. Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Antibiotic Feed 
Rahway 


B-12 and 
Merck & Co., Inec., 


“Vitamin 
Supplement.” 
New Jersey. 

‘We C; Stop Inflation—a_ realistic 
plan to halt inflation, conceived to fit the 
economy of 1951." 24pp. by Edgar §S 
Genstein, F.A.1.C. Kem Products Com 
pany, 229 High St., Newark 2, N.J 


“Current Estimation 

of Vitamin A by the USP XIV Proce 
dure.” Request, on letterhead, from Food 
Research Laboratories, Inc., 48-14 33rd 
St., Long Island Citv 1, N.Y. 
Inhibition of Caustic Soda At 
tack on Glass.” The Solvay Process Di- 
vision, Allied Chemical & Dve Corp., 
Product Development Dept., 40 Rector St., 
New York 6, N.Y. 


Experience in the 


Nytron 


Multi-Combination Meter for 
Electrolysis, Corrosion, and  Cathodic- 
Protection Testing.” M. C. Miller, 1142 
Emerson Ave., West Englewood, N.J. 


“New 


“Engineering Properties of Clay Soils.” 
Bulletin No. 1, Hans F. Winterkorn, F.A. 
IL.C., 116 Prospect Ave., Princeton, N.J. 
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Hygrometer.” Minne- 
Regulator Co., Brown 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


“New Electronic 
apolis- Honeywell 
Indastrial Division, 


“Outline of the History 
Flow sheet, 35” x 35%". 
Chemical Works, St. Louis 7, 


of Chemistry.” 
Mallinckrodt 
Missouri. 


“Acetovanillone (3-methoxy, 4-hydroxy 
acetophenone)” Samples and data. Mara- 
thon Corp., Chemical Div., Rothschild, 
Wisconsin. 


and Priorities. Ans 

For National Pro- 
Authority services, assistance, 
publications, and information, contact 
nearest Field Office of the Department of 
Commerce. Listed in telephone books 
under U.S. Government). 


Inventory Control 
wers to 85 Questions. 
duction 


To Scientific Authors 
Dr. Harry L. Fisher, 


dent AIC, adminstrative 
National Research 
Constitution Ave., 
- <.. 


others that papers dealing with new 


past-presi- 
assistant, 
Council, 2101 
Washington 25, 


reminds research directors and 


cannot be 
ACS Diamond Jub- 
ilee meeting in September, 
been 
as this meeting will consist only ot 
contributed 


XIIth 


Pure and 


developments in science 
presented at the 
unless the 
invited to do so, 


authors have 


symposia. However, 
papers may be presented at the 
International Congress of 
Applied Chemistry which meets Sep- 
10th to 13th. 
take advantage 
should 


Fisher and be 


tember Those who 


wish to of this op- 


portunity write immediately 
to Dr. 


submit the 


prepared to 


title and two copies of 


the abstract by April first. 


—R. S. ARIES— 
& Associates 


e 
Chemical Engineers 
And Economists 

COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Process Analysis @ Market Research 

Surveys — Technical & Economic 

Evaluations @ Application Research 

Product Development 
400 Madison Ave. New York 17. N.Y 
Eldorado 5-1430 

















Sponsored Industrial 
Research 


BJORKSTEN ganithlEs 
RESEARCH \ Gre 


Chicago, Ill. 13791 S. Ave. “O” 
Madison, Wis. 323 W. Gorham St. 
New York, N. Y. 50 E. 41st St. 


Chemical Translations 
by mail 
Werner Jacobson, B.S.,M.S.,M.A.1.C. 
Translator 
German, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Russian, 


Polish, Chinese. 
MICROFILMS ACCEPTED 


334 South Mozart Street Chicago 12, Illinois 


Book Exhibit 
Bernard Silkes, F.A.I.C., chairman 
of the Book Committee, of the Pitts- 
burgh Conference on Analytical 
Chemistry and Applied Spectroscopy, 
held March 5th, 6th 


ranged the display of technical books 


and 7th, ar- 


featured at the conterence. 





Germs of Bubonic plague have been 


[ d kept alive im vitro at the National Insti- 
on ensates tute of Health for twenty-five years. 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.I.C. 


The Mine Laberatesias Extended sulfone therapy (three to 


three and a half years), according to the 
Methoxychlor, pyrethrum, organic thio- national leprosarium at Carville, La., is 

cyanate, or lindane (the pure gamma effective in curing leprosy. 

isomer of benzene hexachloride) are pre- 

ferred to DDT by the U.S.D.A, for barn 

sprays to combat flies. Dentrifices containing ammonium salts, 

——. carbamide, and chlorophyll are being tried 

Saran, which appeared initially as a out on hamsters by Mitchell at the Uni- 

water repellent and completely mildew- versity of Minnesota. 

resistant monofilament, is now to take a 


slace among the multifilament varns. , ‘ 
f eo Large scale production of DL-methio 


“The study of alchemy, the conversion nine, to supplement chicken feed, is plan- 
of base metals into gold,” according to ned by the Dow a Company “ 
Ss Carrington Goodrich, “dates back at the plant se Pittsburg, California. 
least to the second centurv before the 
Christian era.” If clothing becomes impregnated with 

——- sodium chlorate weed killer, an explosion 

Women's shoes are now being fabri- may dispossess the worker of his clothing 

cated from descaled salmon skins. instead of killing weeds. 





IS VACUUM 


THAT'S 99.99% PERFECT 


ess? 
good enough for your process? 








HIS degree of vacuum is easily obtained with the 

Croll-Reynoltds four or five-stage steam jet 
EVACTOR, with no moving parts. Each stage from 
a technical standpoint is as simple as the valve that 
turns it on. Numerous four-stage units are maintaining 
industrial vacuum down to 0.2 mm. and less, and many 
thousands of one, two and three-stage units are 
maintaining vacuum for intermediate industrial re- 
quirements on practically all types of processing 
equipment. 

By permitting water, aqueous solutions or any 
volatile liquid to evaporate under high vacuum and 
without heat from an outside source, enough BTU’s can be removed to chill the liquid down 
to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. This is the principle of the Croll-Reynolds 
“Chill-Vactor.” Hundreds of these have been installed throughout the United States and 
in several foreign countries. 

An engineering staff of many years experience has specialized on this type of equipment 
and is at your service. Why not write today, outlining your problems? 


CROLL - REYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Chill-Vactors Steam Jet Evactors Condensing Equipment 
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Professional Services 





ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 


Research and Consulting Chemists 


Specializing in S.nthetic Resins and their 


Plastics and Related Subjects 
Montclair, N. J. 


+ Cherry Street 


Pelephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 


Chemical Tests . Physical Tests 


Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 


CHICAGO 47, ILL. 








MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Process Development, Control 


Pilot Plant 


Organi 


Laboratory and Studies 


Your Invited 


Inquiries 


19th St. New York 3, New York 


Pelephone (;Ramercy 5-1030 


250 East 43rp Srt., 





THE CHEMIST on Microfilm 


Subscribers to THE CHEMIST, who 


have space or storage problems. can 
now obtain microfilm copies of this 
publication from Micro- 
films, 313 N. First Street, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. XXXVI, Nos. 
12, (1949), of THe CHemis1 


at $1.50. 


University 


Volume 
| to 


is now available 


National Council Meetings 
Meetings of the AIC National 
Council will be held at The Chem- 
ists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St., New York, 
N.Y., on: 
March 14, 1951 
April 11, 1951 
(at Niagara Falls Ont.) 
June 13, 1951 


\Nlav 11, 


EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 


Processes Products 


Unusually Extensive Facilities 


Your Inspection Invited 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Distinctive Printing 


$41 Pearl Street New York, N.Y. 


WOrth 2-5977 
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Which of these game birds 
can you identify? 





/ Canachites Canadensis 


Ry 










\ 


a 
ympanuchus Cupido 


See ne : ' 
ext column for answers 




















Just as these game birds 
are representative of the 
many species sportsmen 
hunt throughout the 
country, the above prod- 
ucts are typical of the 





many “B&A Quality” 


Ag Chemicals used in modern ing 
the ay B&A produces an extreme 
new booklet, FC-1 contains a¢ omplete listing 


REAGENTS 


FOR CHEMICAL USERS ONLY--- 





Which of these B& A Fine Chemie als 


fit your production needs? 


* CUPROUS CHLORIDE, Tech. 


Uniform, grayish-brown powder assaying 
in excess of 90% CuCl... markedly su- 
perior to the usual commer ial technical 
grade products. 


*& AMMONIUM THIOSULFATE, Tech. 
Clear. colorless liquid assaying an aver- 
age 60% (NH): SOs. Being stable, low 
in iron, lead and other heavy metals, as 
well as free from sulfides, it offers a purity 
suitable for many exacting uses. 


* LEAD FLUOBORATE, 50 % Sol. Tech. 
Especially developed for the plating 
industry, this fluoborate electrolyte is 
produced in solution form for ease of 
handling, etc. It is particularly low in 
metallic impurities. 


* SODIUM PHOSPHATE, 
Mono and Dibasic, U. S. P. 


Made in full conformance to the require- 
ments of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. The 
quality of this pure « rystalline product is 
carefully controlled to assure its sult- 
ability for the most exacting uses. 


As a sportsman, you're familiar with thes« 
game birds by the following names: 

(1) Spruce Grouse, (2) American Woodcock, 
(3) Wild Turkey, (4) Prairie Chicken. 
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